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AUGUST. 


The warmest weather in the year is usually in August; 
and is frequently so intense as to abate something of per- 
sonal comfort and enjoyment. It is therefore dreaded by 
many as the least auspicious month in the year, for its 
sultry atmosphere, and its tendency to generate disease. 
Yet it may be considered as one of the most prolific months 
of the twelve ; and it should be remembered, that a great 
degree of heat is requisite for the growth and maturity of 
many rich fruits, and of the corn and grain which con- 
tribute so largely to the support and comfort of man. 

The time of the early harvest has also now commenced. 
The reaper has cast in his sickle, and is gathering the 
wheat into his barns. In cutting wheat and rye, the pro- 
ceas called cradling is frequently used. It prevents stoop- 
ing quite so much as is necessary in the use of the sickle; 
it serves to place the stalks more smoothly and regularly, 
than cutting with the scythe alone ; and the labor of har- 
vest is more rapidly performed. It is a season of joy to 
the laborious husbandman. He is now beginning to real- 
ize the hopes of spring, and to gather in his stores for ap- 
Proaching winter. He is receiving the reward of his hon- 
est industry. And if his look is upwards, and beyond the 
clods of the valley, he is grateful for the blessings of Prov- 
idence, in the heats and showers with which his fields 
have been visited. The moon, which God placed in the 
heavens to give light when the sun is hidden from us, is 
longer above the horizon, at this season of harvest, and 
seems to hasten its return to favor human industry. 

The great teacher, “‘ who spake as never man spake,” 
Presented illustrations of his moral and religious doctrines 
ftom the physical world. And why may we not humbly 
attempt to imitate him. The rich and substantial bless- 
ings of life, are to be acquired only by labor and diligence, 
and as early, at least, as the meridian of our days; and 
Rot delayed till the time when the frost or weakness of age 
may disqnalify us for the task. The powers of intellect 
may be affected by disease, as the grain (if the harvest be 
delayed too long) may be injured by the cold, or destroy- 

by the tempest; or premature death may snatch us 
away, before the labor of life is over; and the earliest 
flower of returning spring may blossom on the turf which 
overs our grave. 

While we are gathering into store houses the rich grain 
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and fruit of summer, for the sterile season of winter, are 
we not reminded of the importance of seeking food for our 
intellectual and moral nature, that when the goods of 
earth fail, or cease to delight us, we may still have treas- 
ures, which moth and rust cannot corrupt, and whence 
we may derive a spiritual happiness, undecaying and end- 
less. It is a great mistake, however, let us add, to sup- 
pose that the common duties of this life are incompatible 
with preparation for another. But their faithful discharge 
must be acceptable to our wise and beneficent Creator. 
[American Magazine. 


Moral Tales. 




















THE YOUNG WIFE. 
BY MRS. E. F. THURSTON. 


‘*In one week, mother, Edward will be here,” said a 
bright-eyed girl, entering the parlor, where sat Mrs. 
Marchmont, and handing her an unsealed letter. ‘ Ah, I 
am so happy!’’ And the delighted young girl, half delir- 
ious with joy, carelessly ran her fingers over the keys of 
the piano, gaily humming to its sweet music of ‘‘ Come 
haste to the wedding.” 

Mrs. Marchmont hastily perused the letter, then turn- 
ing to her daughter she said, with a sweet smile, ‘ And is 
my Ellen thns happy, at the prospect of leaving a home, 
where she has been so carefully nurtured?” 

**Oh, mother,” said Ellen, and the tear glistened in 
her eye, ‘‘it was the thought of being continually with 
Edward that made me happy. Do not chide me!” She 
would have said more, but the deep foundations of feeling 
were stirred, and she dared not trust her voice, lest it 
should betray her. 

“Wipe away that tear, my love,” said Mrs. March- 
mont, affectionately kissing the fair brow of her daughter, 
‘«] meant not to repress your joy. Edward Stanley is well 
worthy your trusting heart.” 

“Thank you, dear mother, for that admission; but par- 
don me if | tell you I have sometimes feared lest you 
thought we might not be happy in the marriage relation.” 

** And why, Ellen, have you thought thus?” 

‘*¢ Because, mother, you have often cautioned me not to 
cherish such brilliant hopes.’’ 





“There are a great many reasons why I should do that; 
are there not, love?” 

** Yes, mother,” said Ellen, archly smiling, ‘‘ but tell 
me, have you never thought I was cherishing plans whose 
reality would never meet their anticipation ?” 

“True, my dear girl, I have; and since you have thus 
introduced the subject, let us talk of it further; for with 
all your discernment, Ellen, you must yield to my knowl- 
edge of human nature. ‘There is no one, Ellen, not your 
own idolized lover, nay, even your own self, who knows 
your heart so well as I do. You have hitherto lived but 
in the sunlight of love, nor have you allowed the thought 
that clouds can intervene.” 

“‘ No, mother, I certainly am not willing to believe there 
will be any clouds between Edward and myself. I think 
I know his heart full well.’’ 

“**T is for this very reason that I fear for you, my child ; 
you think that after you are married, through a lapse of 
years, Edward will always address you with that same 
sweet smile, by which he won your heart.” 

** Oh, mother, it wasn’t his smile that won my heart!” 
said Ellen, affecting a gayety which she did not feel—for 
buoyant as were her spirits, she did feel somewhat sad at 
the thought of leaving her home, and the mother that had 
ever been a ministering angel to her path. 

‘Ellen, my dear,” resumed her mother, “‘ put away your 
childish airs, and for once assume the dignity of woman. 
This is no time to talk lightly. I see that you are expect- 
ing your future course to glide on as smoothly as its past 
has glided ; but cares will ripple its surface! You must 
learn that henceforth you are to be a contributor to an- 
other’s happiness. You are to be the one, if you would 
make your home a paradise, who must bestow the smiles, 
and scatter the graces of kindness and affection, through- 
out all seasons, and under all circumstances. There are 
responsibilities awaiting you, in your new situation, of 
which you have never dreamed—cares that will blanch 
your rosy cheek, and furrow the brow where has scarce 
flitted a shade of sorrow! You may possess a kind hus- 
band, but you must not expect every fancy of yours will 
be indulged. ‘There will be times when your requests 
will seemingly be unheeded, unless your lot is far above 
what usually falls to our sex. I do not disparage the no- 
ble nature of your lover when I say, that in the general 
tenor of your dispositions and inclinations there is a wide 
disparity. Hence you must not expect that every fond 
thought and wish of yours, will find a response in his 
heart, or that your kindly offices—the little attentions of 
love, will always meet that prompt return which hitherto 
has been their Jot!” 

“Oh, mother !”” said Ellen, “ what a fate you have pic- 
tured for me! J cannot, dear mother, agree with you in 
your opinion of Edward! and can he be less attentive to 
me, when I am separated from my own happy home, and 
your loving counsels, than he has been while 1 am thus 
favored? No mother, our affections will strengthen as 
the years roll on, and whatever may betide us, still our 
love shall be like an evergreen mid winter’s dreariness, 
brightening our journey through life ; or like the dew-bath- 
ed flower; scattering its holiest sweets over our whole 
natures !” 

‘* May it be thus, my danghter, but donot trust too con- 
fidently.” 

A ring at the street door bell interrupted their conver- 
sation, and we Jeave them to entertain their visitors, while 
we discourse upon the mother and daughter. 

Ellen Marchmont was such a girl as a novelist would 
take a page to describe. No heroine of romance ever 
possessed more beauty of form, or more winning deport- 
ment. In short, she was a pretty girl with a world of af- 
fections in her young heart, just twenty, and in one short 
week was going to be married to Edward Stanley, her 
beau ideal of human perfection. No wonder she was hap- 
py, is it, girls? 

Never had a tender plant been nurtured more carefully, 
than had Ellen. Her father was possessed of immense 
wealth, and indulgent almost to a fault, he lavished upon 
his indulged family, his treasures without limit. He 
seemed to feel, that his highest point of duty to his family 
was to provide for their present happiness, and conse- 
quently gratified every wish as soon as it was made known. 
Having unbounded confidence in his wife’s superior abil- 
ities, he never assumed any authority, nor interfered in 
any of their plans, but always lent a ready ear and hand to 
all their designs. Yet never was father more beloved, and 
never did happier family cluster beneath bne roof. 

Well worthy did Mrs. Marchmont prove herself of the - 
unlimited trust her husband reposed in her. She was at 
all times the confidant, counsellor, and friend of her 
household; never harsh, yet commanding perfect obe- 
dience. Her family was her world, and the clustering 
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fruits of love and gentleness—the sweet flowers of modes- 
ty and innocence that beautified that spot, told how skilful 
had been her culture—how successful her effort. 

Between herself and Ellen, her oldest daughter, there 
was the most unreserved confidence, and the daughter had 
grown up, inheriting the noble qualities of her mother, 
with all her refinements of soul, and her keen susceptibili- 
ties of everything pure and lofty. She had formed an at- 
tachment fur Edward Stanley, a young man of promise, 
and high hopes, of uncorrupted morals and polished edu- 
cation. 

The attachment had met with the unqualified sanction 
of her parents, and now in a few days she was to be a hap-, 
py bride; she was to go forth from that holy home, where 
she had ever breathed the pure air of kindness, and quafi- 
ed the nectar of unchanging love--she was to leave that 
father who had watched over her young years with pater- 
nal solicitude, and ministered so kindly to all her wants— 
that mother who had watched with angel care over the 
buddings of her intellect, who had zealously awakened 
her moral susceptibilities, and untiringly striven to make 
he charge committed to her trust, a fit jewel to present 
o her master! Henceforth another home was to be the 
centre round which her holiest affections should cluster, 
another object the sun from whence should radiate the 
light to brighten and gladden her heart? 

Oh, woman! believing, hoping, trusting woman! how 
little knowest thou of the changes that await thee, when 
thus thou venturest thy bark upon life’s troubled sea— 
when thou goest forth from that sanctified home, where in 
infancy thou hast nestled, where in thy childhood thou 
hast chased the butterfly and the bee, where in girlhood 
thou hast been the pride of thy home and the blessing of 


thy parents’ hearts—how little knowest thou what a world. 


of wealth thou art leaving in that father’s tender look, that 
mother’s gentle tones, that brother’s smile, and that sir- 
ter’s trustfulness! Thy lot may be bright; pleasure may 
offer thee her golden cup, filled to the brim—fond smiles 
and gentle words may ever await thee, yet will these hal- 
lowed memories steal over thy sleeping and thy waking 
visions—yet will these home scenes haunt thy heart, and 
fill thy soul with yearnings for the golden past! 

To return to Ellen. The week rolled round—Edward 
came; and then followed a wedding. Many a bright eye 
sparkled with pleasure, as the fair girl lisped her marriage 
vows; many a loving heart breathed a fervent response, 
as the holy man bestowed his blessing. Congratulations 
followed the devoted wife to her new home, while her 
young husband, in the fulness of his heart’s love, sketch- 
ed many a picture of future bliss. How swiftly passed 
those golden hours with the young wife! Her buoyant 
spirit soared above earth's realm, and the deep, pure joy 
that pervaded her soul beamed through her bright eyes, 
and cast its holy, quiet shadow over her fair young face. 
Hers was a joy that the angels might look on and smile— 
the Father might behold, and send down his blessing. 

“Ah, mother,” said Ellen, one day, ‘‘ do you think now 
your fears were prophetic ?” 

‘“Your morning is bright, my dear child, but clouds 
may yet obscure your day.” 

‘¢ We shall see,” said Ellen, and her happy mellow laugh 
rang out, and ended in a rich, full burst of song. 

The congratulatory visits passed off, and Ellen’s home 
began to assume that quiet to which she had looked for- 
ward with delight. How gladly did she welcome her hus- 
band to her quiet parlor, after the labors of the day, be- 

uiling the moments with her innocent chat, and solacing 
his weariness with the rich melody of her song. 
Edward Stanley loved his wife with true manly devo- 
tion. It was not her personal beauty, nor her position in 
society, that had influenced his choice. He was charmed 
by her artlessness and simplicity of manner; he admired 
her lofty mind, enriched by cultivation; and he bowed to 


her purity of soul, as tothe shrine of aholy thing. He’ 


had wooed and won her; and now he cherished her in 
his heart as the highest treasure Heaven had blessed him 
with. But truly had Mrs. Marchmont foreseen that there 
was a difference between the two. Edward was abstract- 
ed, loving the communion of his own thoughts, and living 
in a world of his own creation. With his sweet wife by 
his side, he would sit for hours absorbed in his own re- 
flections, occasionally making a slight remark, while half 
of Ellen’s questions would remain unanswered, and per- 
haps unheard ; or intently poring over some volumes, oc- 
casionally giving utterance to his thoughts, as if uncon- 
scious that bright eyes were weary with watching for a 
smile, and a fond heart yearning to find a place in his 
thoughtful visions. 

Ellen loved her hours of meditation and reading; but 
she loved nothing so much as she loved her husband, and 
she looked forward to his hours of relaxation from busi- 
ness as the brightest spots of her existence But when 
her efforts to engage him in cheerful conversation failed, 
when in a half pleading, half commanding tone, he would 
ask to be uninterrupted, the keenly sensitive heart of his 
youug wife would feel a pang something akin to that of 
neglect; she doubted not his love, but she questioned 
whether it were deep, pure, abiding—like her own—trans- 
fusing itself through his whole nature, and casting into 
the shade all other loves. No wonder then that a sadness 
dimmed the lustre of her bright eye, and a sorrowful tone 
was heard in the music of her voice! No wonder that 
earth looked not so light, and its flowers imparted not so 
sweet an odor, when the mirror through which she had 
beheld it—the mirror of love—was shaded by sorrow’s 
mists! Edward was not slow to notice the change that 
came over her, and earnestly sought the cause. But El- 
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| len, with a woman’s pride, and “‘pity "tis,” with a wo- 
man’s fault, concealed from him the real state of her feel- 
ings. Instead of frankly confiding the cause of her sor- 
row, she nourished in her own heart thoughts that were 
withering its life-springs, and making her earthly existence 
almost a burden! In her love’s morning she had clothed 
its hallowed object in raimenuts brighter than belongs to 
earthly sphere ; and now when she beheld it really as it 
was~ a thing of earth—she felt too keenly the bitter an- 
guish of disappointment! How did she long, in the bit- 
terness of her sou! to pour her griefs into the bosom of her 
ever kind mother, and hear again those loving stories 
speaking comfort arf’*counsel to her burthened 
But that pride which is sv natural to woman, pre 
her from making her mother her confident. 

Well was it for Ellen, that she was not removed from 
her mother’s counsels. Mrs. Marchmont had seen with 
the greatest anxiety that a secret grief was preying upon 
her daughter. Edward, too, had told her his fears for El- 
len’s health. But the mother’s keen eye saw that it was 
a mental malady, and from her own knowledge of her 
daughter’s heart, half divined the cause. With true wo- 
man’s tact, she drew her daughter to an explanation. 

“* And does your husband know anything of your feel- 
ings?” said Mrs. Marchmont, after Ellen had told her 
griefs and confessed her weakness. ‘Ah, no,” said El- 
len, ‘‘ What would he think of me? he who never spoke 
to me but in kindness.”’ 

Then did that mother faithfully point out to her erring 
child her path of duty, and pour into her contrite heart 
those counsels which aided her from that time to become 
less selfish, and more truly noble. 

‘** How childish I was,” said Ellen to her husband, as 
they sat one evening, a long time after, in their quiet lit- 
tle parlor, ‘‘ how childish I was, to fancy you were indif- 
ferent to my happiness. Do you forgive me, my love?” 

‘“* Ah, my sweet Ellen,” said her husband, imprinting a 
tender kiss on her joy-beaming face, ‘‘ I too was faulty,— 
I should have studied your sweet heart, and fearned the 
art of making my angel-wife happy !”” 








Narrative. 








ORIGINAL. 


MRS. GREENLOVE’S NARRATIVE. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


Laura had a great deal of imagination, as well as a 
great deal of activity. Works of taste, and employments 
which required ingenuity, and produced a beautiful result, 
were very fascinating toher. She loved to work in wors- 
ted, and to embroider muslin, and her delight was un- 
bounded when she began to learn drawing and music. 
She was excessively fond of novels and poetry, but she did 
not love.arithmetic or natural philosophy ; and she rather 
despisettthe duties of housekeeping, and considered it a 
low kindeet drudgery, unfit for a lady. Now Laura was 
not an hewgess, and even if she had been, I should have 
thought thosé-setions wrong. In our country, fortune is 
unstable, and sérvants are ill-trained. Every woman 
should not only know how things ought to be done, but 
how to do them herself. If a young girl has leisure and 
opportunity, and a taste for such things, let her learn ac- 
complishments. They give grace and beauty to life, and 
furnish delightful independent occupation which is much 
better than gadding or gossiping ; but they should always 
be held in subordination to necessary domestic duty. 

At a certain time, I expected a very intelligent gentle- 
man and lady from Boston to pass theday with me. Abi- 
gail my old servant was unwell, and Laura was obliged to 
work hard all the morning, to make bread and pastry, and 
to prepare a dessert for dinner. I had taught the boy who 
kept the garden how to clean knives and wait’ at table, 
but this was all he could do. While I was changing my 
dress, Laura said to me, “‘ Pray, aunt Ruthy, don’t tell 
them that I made the bread and the pudding.” 

** Why not, Laura?” 

, ‘“*J—I would rather they should think that Nabby made 
them.” 

‘Are you willing I should tell them who worked the 
cover of the foot-stool ?” 

wt 

** And who drew the flowers in the little portfolio?” 

*O yes, and welcome. I shall be glad to have them 
know.” 

Mr. and Mrs, Winslow came early. They walked into 
the court-yard and the garden, and flattered me by saying 
it was the sweetest spot they had seen in a long time. 
Laura made a pretty bouquet of roses and lilies for Mrs. 
Winslow. When they were seated in the parlor, she 
placed her stool with the worked worsted cover at Mrs. 
Winslow’s feet. Mr. Winslow took the bouquet, and lay- 
ing it on the stool by the side of the wrought flowers, 
looked at his wife and smiled. I saw that Laura did not 
quite like the smile, and I said, mischievously, I confess, 
** Are you comparing the roses ?” 

“Pray don’t start my husband upon worsted work,” 
said Mrs. Winslow ; “‘ he will not allow me or my daugh- 
ter to do a stitch ; and he takes every opportunity to ridi- 
cule it.” 

“I consider worsted work,” said Mr. Winslow, with a 
kind of comical gravity, “‘the greatest nuisance of the 
age. It dwindles the mind, kills the fancy, perverts the 
taste, deadens the spirits, blears the eyes, pales the 
cheeks, and I rather think it turns the hair prematurely 












gray ; and it is withal very expensive, and without beauty 
when it is done. Sorting shades, counting stitches, put. 
ting the needle in and out; it is purely mechanical ; not 
a single faculty of mind or body is improved by it. [et 
leads to no observation or love of nature, for it is copied 
from bits of lined and blotted paper; it admits of no con- 
versation, no thought ; it”— 

“OQ! stop, stop,” said Mrs. Winslow, “you do not 
consider how many young ladies you will offend by this 
tirade against their favorite employment.” 

“And 1 do not care. Why, a girl might go through 
with a whole course of arithmetic, she might make her- 

; keeper of accounts, in the time which she 
‘ ing a set of chairs, and that would be an 
accomplishment worth having.” And saying this, he walk. 
ed across the room, and took up Laura’s portfolio. 

I believe Laura was a little startled to hear arithmetic 
placed higher in the scale of accomplishments thau wors- 
ted work ; and she almost trembled to see her portfolio in 
Mr. Winslow’s hands; but her countenance changed as 
he said with a smile of pleasure ; “‘ This, now, is some- 
thing like arose. Here is a display of taste and inge- 
nuity, and observation of nature. T like this; pray who 
did it ?”’ 

** My little niece, there.” 

“Indeed; Miss Laura. I wish my own daughter of 
your age could draw as well.” I could s€e that Laura 
was highly gratified. 

We went to dinner. ‘You are fortunate in your 
pees said Mrs. Winslow, “what excellent fresh 

read.’ 

** What a delightful pudding,” said Mr. Winslow. “I 
hope my dear you will get the receipt from Mrs. Green- 
love for Amelia’s benefit, as well as our own.’ 

‘* Does Amelia, your eldest daughter, make puddings?” 

“To be sure. She is finishing her education which I 
should think very incomplete without a thorough knowl- 
edge of housekeeping in all its departments.’’ 

Laura did not feel quite so badly as she expected, when 

I told who it was that made the pudding and the tarts for 
dinner. 
_ “ That is right, my dear,” said Mr. Winslow. “ That 
is the true education for an American girl. Hang as 
many flowers as you please about the top of the pillar, but 
let it rest on a foundation of homely, practical good sense. 
Never be ashamed of labor ; it dignifies woman as well as 
man.’ 

This conversation had a wonderful effec: upon Laura’s 
mind, which was buoyant, but wanted ballast and rudder; 
and it helped me by giving weight to my own opinions 
which coincided with those of my friend. She never did 
any more worsted work, except one pair of slippers for a 
present to me last Christmas. My corns, (excuse me,) 
oblige me to wear cloth shoes, and these are the prettiest 
{ ever saw. 

Laura is now eighteen years old, and though they say 
one should never praise their own, I cannot help being 
proud of her. She is the best nurse in the whole country, 
and when any one is sick, the first thing is to send for 
Laura Wells to watch. She knows how to make jellies 
and broths such as sick people like, and which are good 
for them when they are getting well. Nabby is getting 
old and infirm, and Laura, in addition to her own regular 
work of taking care of the chambers and parlors, often 
slips into the kitchen, and does half of her cooking. She 
does all her own plain sewing, and the most of mine and 
little Katie’s; besides teaching Katie and helping me in 
the garden, and reading aloud to us every day. She 
keeps my accounts, and people who bring things to sell, 
begin to ask for Miss Laura instead of Mrs, Greenlove or 

aunt Ruthy. I hope you do not think that I am a crue 
selfish old woman, that keeps my niece always hard at 
work for me, Laura has a great deal of leisure, and she 
is as happy and light-hearted as a bird. She goes eut 
whenever she pleases, and is always at leisure to see her 
friends. She sings and plays and draws, and many is the 
pretty, ornamentl piece of work which she gives away to 
her friends, to say nothing of the frocks and caps she 
aoe for poor children; particularly her Sabbath School 
class. 

O! no. It is your slow, idle people who never have 
any leisure. Laura loves leisure dearly; and that is one 
reason that when she sets about work or study, she brings 
all her energies to bear upon it, and accomplishes as much 
in one hour, as a shilly-shally, indifferent girl would in 
three, yes, full as much as such an one would in four. 
There she sits now by the window, making a frock for 
Katie, and how her needle flies, glancing up and down. 
She has promised Katie to take a walk with her as soon 
as her work is done ; and precious little time it will take 
her to put on her bonnet and be ready. 

About a year ago, when Laura was just seventeen, she 
had an offer of marriage. It was from a very good young 
man, and I think she was inclined to like him; but she 
said, “‘ No, she was too young to marry, and she would 
not leave aunt Ruthy. She had a great many things to 
learn yet before she was fit to be married.” So Mr. 
George Williams went to Boston, where I hear he is g 
ting into a very good business. 

There go Laura and little Katie. 

And who is Katie? 

O! she is my other adopted niece; poor little thing! 
I must tell you about her in the next chapter. R. G. 

Foreiveness.—He that cannot forgive others, breaks the 
bridge over which he must himself pass, for every man hath 











need to be forgiven. 
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Descriptive. 
e ORIGINAL. 


AN APPLE TREE. 


If an apple seed is put into the ground in autumn, it 
will germinate and grow in the spring. When it first 
comes out of the ground you cannot see anything but two 
gmall leaves, and a little stem which supports them. But 
in the course of two or three weeks longer, two more 
small leaves may be seen branching out of the stem a little 


to some persons, it is strictly true, and strongly shows the 
psense, and I am almost inclined to add reason, of the 
Newfoundland dog. A friend of mine, while shooting 
wild fowl with his brother, was attended by a sagacious 
dog of this breed. In getting near some reeds by the side 
of a river, they threw down their hats, and crept to the 
edge of the water, when they fired at some birds. They 
soon afterwards sent the dog to bring their hats, one af 
which was smaller than the other. After several attempts 
to bring them both together in his mouth, the dog at last 
placed the smaller hat in the larger one, pressed it down 
with his foot, and thus was able to bring them both at the 


above the first one at right angles with them. ‘Theglastwqsame time. - 


jeaves that appeared continue to grow, but the first ones 
fall off. In course of the summer twelve or fourteen leaves 
have made their appearance, while the stem is nearly a 
foot long. But lo! look at that little tree late in autumn, 
after Jack Frost has paid us his annual visit. How alter- 
ed. How changed its appearance. It looks as if it were 
dead; but itis not; the pinching fingers of Jack Frost 
could not be endured by those tender leaves, and they 
have died, and fallen to the ground. We will leave this 
little tree till the next spring, when if we view it closely 
where the old leaves were, we shall see some little bunches 
growing out, which are called “buds.” If you observe 
these ‘‘ buds” from day to day, you will see that they in- 
crease in size, and by and by, there will several leaves 
make their appearance which will grow and branch out 
through the summer, when Jack Frost will seize it, as it 
did the year before, and so it will continue to grow its 
life time. Each year it will increase in size and branches, 
and in the course of ten or twelve years, if the branches 
are closely examined, many small bright red “‘ buds ” may 
be seen, which will soon open and be handsome flowers, 
which you would suppose are red, but the outside is near- 
ly purple, while the inside is white. In a few days the 
leaves of these flowers will fall off, and leave the little ap- 
ple to grow and ripen. About the middle of autumn the 
seeds have become black, and it is ripe. At this time the 
young men, and old men, the boys and the girls may be 
seen gathering the nice fruit of that apple tree, which but 
afew years ago, was an apple seed. The apple tree 
sometimes lives more than one hundred years, and some- 
times no more than fifty years. Some do not bear only 
every other year. Some only one half of the tree bears 
one year, and the other half the next year, and so on. 
Think of that tree which but a few years ago was a seed. 
It has blossomed and bore and paid the honest farmer in 
a “ten fold’? proportion, with its rich aud luxuriant 
fruit. 


Bright Autumn “ in her happiest mood,” 
Rich flowers and fruit her gay attire, 
Presents rich stores of choicest fruit, 
“ Which those who taste can’t but admire.” J. M. P. 


Peru. 











Natural History. 











“A lady of high rank has a sort of colley, or Scotch 
sheep dog. When he is ordered to ring the bell, he does 
80; but if he is told to ring the bell when the servant is 
inthe room whose duty it is to attend, he refuses, and 
then the following occurrence takes place. His mistress 
says, “ Ring the bell, dog.”” The dog looks at the ser- 
vant, and then barks his bow wow, once or twice. The 
order is repeated two or three times. At last the dog lays 
hold of the servant’s coat in a significant manner, just as if 
he had said to him, ‘ Don’t you hear that I am to ring the 
bell for you?—come to my lady.” His mistress always 
has her shoes warmed before she puts them on; but dur- 
ing the late hot weather, her maid was putting them on 
without their having been previously placed before the 
fire. When the dog saw this, he immediately interfered, 
*xpressing the greatest indignation at the maid’s negli- 
gence. He took the shoes from her, carried them to the 
fire, and after they had been warmed as usual, he brought 
them back to his mistress with much apparent satisfac- 
Yon, evidently intending to say—if he could—“ It is all 





tight now.”? 

And again : 

“ At Albany in Worcestershire, at the seat of Admiral 

ailing, a dog went every day to meet the mail, and 
tought the bag in his mouth tothe house. ‘The distance 
was about half a quarter of a mile. The dog usually re- 
awed a meal of meat as his reward. The servants hav- 
"g on one day only neglected to give him his accustomed 
meal, the dog on the arrival of the next mail buried the 
8g, Nor was it found without considerable search. 

Extraordinary as the following anecdote may appear 


“A gentleman had a pointer and Newfoundland dog 
which were great friends. The former broke his leg, and 
was confined to a kennel. During that time, the New- 
foundland never failed bringing bones and other food to 
the pointer, and would sit for hours together by the side 
of his suffering friend.—Jesse’s Anecdotes of Dogs. 


FIDELITY OF A DOG. 


The Glasgow Citizen, an Irish newspaper, gives the 
following example of canine sagacity and fidelity. A man 
by the name of Brown had been killed by the falling of a 
brickkiln. Brown’s dog displayed great sagacity and ex- 
traordinary fidelity towards his master at the time of the 
disaster, by attempting to remove the bricks from off his 
person, and afterwards refusing to leave the spot. ‘The 
next week, the brother of the deceased came from a dis- 
tance to identify the body, which was exhamed for this 
purpose, and on this occasion the faithful dog gave anoth- 
er exhibition of his attachment to his master. The de- 
ceased’s clothes were brought into an office to be given 
up to his brother, when the dog at once recognized them, 
and, after carefully examining them, set up a mournful 
howl, laid itself down upon them, and would neither rise 
from off nor allow any one to touch them for a considera- 











sheet or a dress, she would admire to do it, but stitch after 
stitch on endless patchwork—it was terrible to think of. 

“J am afraid 1 never can do it, mother, I never shall 
finish if I begin.” 

“I do not require you to finish one,” answered her 
mother, ‘‘I only ask you to sew one hour at a time, and 
that you can do, if you are willing to make a little effort ; 
or if you please, you need not commence one. Choose 
for yourself, Jane, but recollect those little children will 
probably be destitute of a covering to their bed, another 
long, cold winter unless you do.” 

Jane wished very much indeed to do it, but she feared 
her resolution would fail, and she hesitated long before 
she decided. 

“ Mother,” said she at last, ‘I know I am indolent, I 
know I shall not like to sew two hours every day, but 
dear mother I want to try,” and the tears stood again in 
her eyes. 

Her mother was pleased to see her so humble and so 
thoughtful, and she hoped she would be enabled to perse- 
vere. ‘The next morning a pile of neatly basted patch- 
work lay in a little basket on Jane’s table, a ball of thread, 
thimble and needle. 

Would you like to know how Jane succeeded in her 
undertaking? One cold windy day the November follow- 
ing, a lady and little girl were walking up the street very 
quickly, while a man with a large roll under his arm fol- 
lowed at a little distance. The little girl kept looking 
back to see if the bundle was safe, and if you had been 
near enough to see her joyous eye and dimpling cheek, 
you would have recognized our friend Jane Bell. She 
had persevered. She had served her two hours every day 
except her mother for good reasons had excused her, and 
though she had often felt tired and fretful, when she 
thought of the poor shivering children crying for cold, her 
needle seemed to slip easier, and her task grew lighter, 
there was then such a warm feeling at her heart. . N. 

















Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE PATCHWORK QUILT. 


‘“‘T wish I had something to do, mother,” said little Jane 
Bell one beautiful summer afternoon. ‘I’m so tired do- 
ing nothing.” She spoke in that complaining tone which 
an idle person, old or young, is very apt to use. Mrs. B. 
knew that Jane’s great fault was indolence, and that if she 








clamation of fatigue. 


dormant energies. 


lage who suffered exceedingly the previous winter from 
cold and hunger. The mother was too ill to labor, and 


care. 


warm and snug by the hand of maternal kindness, 


and bedquilts this very night.” 
“They do not need them these warm summer nights, 
my dear, nor have I any to spare; but if you are willing 


for them yourself, before winter comes again. 
Quick as lightning Jane resolved to make any sacrifice, 
even if it took all the half dollar her grandfather had given 


rifice a bad habit, to part with which will be of infinite 
service to you.” 
She then explained to her a plan, by which it could be 


ing, and one hour every afternoon on patchwork, a very 
large ptece would be sewed by autumn, and her mother 
promised to add a border and lining. Jane was delighted 
with the project, and clapped her hands for joy, and ran 
wildly about the room, begging her mother to get some 
patchwork that very moment, that the bedquilt might be 
commenced at once. Her mother knew that it was far 
easier to resolve to do a thing, than to accomplish it, where- 
as in the present instance the accomplishment required 
protracted effort, she explained these difficulties to Jane. 
How often would she get impatient when her thread 
broke, or the needle pricked her finger—how often would 
the confinement seem insupportable when the birds were 
singing, and children playing without. 

**T desire you to look all the obstacles fairly in the face, 
and then determine whether you have sufficient persever- 
ance and benevolence to carry you through them. Re- 
collect there would not be a single omission, morning or 
afternoon, without my consent; one wilful or careless 
omission will forfeit your right to the quilt. 

Jane hesitated. She hated to sew; above all she de- 
tested patchwork ; if it was to sew on a shirt or a great 











found employment for her, she would soon get out of pa- 
tience with it, and throw it aside with an ill-natured ex- 
But she also knew Jane was gener- 
ous, and had a heart full of warm and tender sympathies, 
and she hoped through these sympathies to quicken the 
In order at this time to enlist her ever 
active affections, she told her of a poor family in the vil- 


the toil of the father barely furnished the means of exis- 
tence to the five little helpless children committed to his 


The tear stood in Jane’s eye as her mother related the 
particulars of their destitution; and as she told her the 
little children could not be undressed at night because 
they had no bedquilts or blankets to cover their shivering 
limbs, Jane wished they could have had some of those 
which had been spread on her little bed, and tucked inso 


‘¢T wish, mamma, you would carry them some blankets 


to practice a little self-denial, Jane, you can procure one 


her on her birthday to keep. Her mother quietly replied, 
* You need not give that up, Jane ; you need only sac- 


done; if she would sew diligently one hour every morn- 











ble time. After great exertion, the young man got the 

clothes, and also the faithful dog of his deceased brother, Nursery 

removed to the railway station on their way to Dunlap. -° 
ORIGINAL. 


THE SCHOOL BOY.—NO. I. 


Thousands of my little readers, no doubt, are school 
boys; and I propose under the above caption to talk with 
them very familiarly about some matters pertaining more 
or less directly to them as school boys. Many, many 
months have I been a Youth’s Companion. 1 have ob- 
served the conduct of boys in a great variety of circum- ° 
stances, and seen much in them to approve and much to 
condemn. I suppose my young friends will often think, 
in reading these numbers, that I mean them, or somebody 
else that they have known, But they will almost always 
be mistaken. This, however, little readers, you may de- 
pend upon, that I shall tell no stories, but true ones. 
You may rely upon them all as substantial facts. You 
will not think then, when you read them, “‘ well, perhaps 
this is not true, it is only a story.” And I hope you will 
find in every article something to imitate, or something to 
avoid. Well, we will finish this article with a short story 
about Cuarves and WitiiaM. 

These lads were on their return from the Academy one 
noon, just as a hoy was driving a loaded team up a sandy 
street, that a short distance from their school room, be- 
came quite a hill. Here the poor boy, after several un- 
successful attempts to drive up the hill, lost the control of 
his oxen, and back they went to the bottom. ‘The cart 
tipped at the side of the road, and over went the wood. 
The poor teamster, lad as he was, looked very sad and 
discouraged. Charles instantly called on William to go 
with him, and help the boy reload his wood. Down went 
his books, and he laid hold of the overturned load with all 
the courage of an old woodsman. William, however, 
was rather amused than disposed to render assistance, and 
stood with his Virgil under his arm, quietly superintend- 
ing the operations of Charles and the teamster, as well as 
the teacher, who had by this time come up, and was aid- 
ing the poor boy in his trouble. 

At length all was in readiness to move again, and by 
going round by the next street, which ascended the hill 
more gradually, our little man was soon at his stopping 
place ; proving the truth of the old proverb, that *‘ the 
longest way round, is the shortest way home.’ 

Charles and William pursued their way again, home- 
ward. But which do you think, my boys, eat his dinner 
with the lightest heart, and the best appetite? The one 
who refused a helping hand to the boy in trouble, or he 
who sprung to his assistance, and gave himself a few min- 
utes good exercise, besides the brig? A! doing good? 

I know what you will all say. ell, you cannot live 
long in the world, without finding many opportunities to 
do good, much in the same way. When you see a per- 
son in trouble, then, say as Charles did to William, ‘Come 
let’s help him,”’ and do as Charles did. 


——N. 








Obituary. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE STRANGER’S FUNERAL. 


Not a relative was there! Not an acquaintance even, 
save the kind family who had for four long months admin- * 
istered to his necessities. . 

The deceased was a young man, a native of England 
After the death of his mother, he felt that he was alone i. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








he world—he had lost his best, his only friend. He fled | 
from his father, left the land of his birth, and when he | 
reached the shores of our happy country, he had not a; 
farthing left. ‘‘ A stranger in a strange land.” On hear- 
ing that one of his countrymen lived a few miles out of 
the city, he wandered in search of him; and when he 
reached the place, he was dispirited, as well as friendless 
and poor. ‘The hearts of these kind people were affected 
at his desolate condition, and although they had scarcely 
known him in their own country, yet because he was a 
stranger, they took him in. His health soon began to 
fail. Medical aid was sought for him, but his case was 
already hopeless. Consumption had commenced its fatal 
work. 

The first time I saw this young man, was on a pleasant 
afternoon early in June, as we were riding through the vil- 
lage where these people reside. I shall not soon forget 
the impression made on my mind, as his image presented 
itself to my view. As we approached nearer, we marked 
his pale and haggard look, his slow and feeble tread. 
When.we returned to our lodgings, we inquired into the 
case of this individual, and from that time until the day of 
his death, we were acquainted with the progress of his 
disease, and the state of his mind. He was often con- 
versed with, as to his future state, seemed aware of his 
condition, said that he knew he must die, and his only 
anxiety was, that he might be prepared. His disease 
made rapid progress. He could converse only in broken 
sentences, and for several days before his death only in a 
whisper. He always requested that prayer might be offer- 
ed at his bedside, and seemed very grateful for this, and 
also for the attentions which he was constantly receiving 
from his kind host and hostess. And surely the kindness 
and hospitality of these individuals, is deserving all praise. 
It was exceedingly painful to be with him, his sufferings 
were so great. His death, which was daily expected for 
two or three weeks, took place last Sabbath. His fune- 
ral was on Monday. The village church was opened, 
and there were appropriate services by the pastor. The 
choir also were present, and it was truly pleasant to see 
so many of the villagers assembled to pay a tribute of re- 
spect, to the memory of a stranger. 

In one of my first interviews with this young man, I 
made some inquiry with regard to his mother. As I ut- 
tered the word mother, his countenance expressed deep 
emotion, his voice trembled as he said, ‘“‘{ had a good 
mother—a good mother—I remember her pious instruc- 
tions.” 

Who shall say but that it was in answer to the prayers 
of this sainted mother, that so good a home, and such 
kind friends were provided, to smooth the dying pillow of 
her wandering son. ‘ 


Editorial. 
OLD MR. FOSTER. 


BY J. ALDEN, D. D. 


“I wonder what old Mr. Foster has been setting beside the 
road there so long for,” said Ezra Elliot to Robert Earl, as they 
were building play houses near the school house after school 
was out. “He has been there ever since school begun this af- 
ternoon.” 

*]T don’t know, and I don’t care,” said Robert. “He isa 
lazy old fellow, and sits there because he is too lazy to work.” 

“ You said just now,” replied Ezra, “that you didn’t know why 
he sat there.” : 

“ Well, what if I did? Who cares for old Foster, or Mr. Fos- 
ter as you are always particular to say, and get laughed at for 
your pains.” 

Ezra was silent. He did not like to be laughed at any-better 
than other boys do, and hence to be told that he was laughed at 
for any thing he did, was not pleasant. 

He had been taught by his parents to be respectful to every 
body. He was just as polite to a man with an old coat as with 
anew one. In fact, he always took a little more pains to be re- 
spectful to the poor and friendless, in consequence of his sym- 
pathy for their condition. Hence he always said Mr. Foster, in- 
stead of old Foster as most of the other boys, and many grown 
up people were accustomed to do. 

Mr. Foster was very aged and very poor. He lived ina log 
hut in a very lonely place. His children were either dead, or 
had left him to seek their fortune in distant places, and his wife 
was nearly as old and more infirm than himself. He made 
brooms and baskets when he was able to work. From the sale 
of these, and a small allowance from the overseers of the poor, 
his means of living were formed. 

Ezra had often been at his house, having often been sent there 
by his parents on errands of kindness, He found somuch pleas- 
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| sation between the man at the helm and the sailors, an inquiry 





ure in making the old couple happy, and in witnessing their ex- 
pressions of gratitude, that he frequently asked his parents if 
they did not want to send them something, though the walk 
thither was a long and lonely one. 

As the old man continued to sit in the place noticed above, 
Ezra concluded that something must be the matter with him, so 
he set out to go and see, . 

“ Where are you going?” said Robert, though he knew well 
enough where he was going. 

“To see what ails Mr. Foster,” said Ezra. 

“Mr. Foster again,” said Robert contemptuously, “I tell you 
there is nothing the matter with him but laziness, so come back 
and finish building your house.” 


wouldn’t set there all the afternoon. He is not lazy, for I have 
seen him keep at work making baskets when his arm ached so 
with the rheumatism that he could hardly keep from groaning.” 

“So he told you, because he knew you was a green one; he 
would not have told me so.” 

“T’ll be back in a minute.” 

“If you do go, I will tear down your house.” 

This threat caused Ezra to pause. He thought he had built 
about the neatest play house that ever was built by a boy, and 
he was very desirous that the boys and girls should see and 
praise it, when they came to school the next morning. While 
he stood hesitating, he saw the old man drop from his seat and 


set out on arun. When he came to the old man he found him 
insensible. He tried to raise him up, but he could not. He 
looked all around, but could see no person within call. He 
then thought that perhaps the old man had fainted, and he knew 
what to do in such a case. He took his little tin pail in which 
he had taken his dinner to school, and ran to a neighboring 
brook, and got some water which he threw in the old man’s 
face. This soon revived him in part, so that he opened his eyes 
and moved his lips. Ezra placed the pail to his lips, and he 
succeeded in swallowing some water. He was soon able to sit 
up, When he could speak he told Ezra that he was taken with 
faintness while going for some basket stuff, and started for 
home, but could get no farther than the place where he found 
him. Ezra tdd him he would go and get his father to come 
with a wagonand take him home. ; 

“ Do, my good boy, for I don’t see how 1 can get home in any 
other way.” 

Ezra did as he proposed. His fathersent his wagon and hired 
man to take the old man home. Ezra went with him, and car- 
ried some things which he needed. He staid while they put 
him to bed and made him as comfortable as circumstances would 
allow, when he went home promising to come again the next day. 








Variety. 








THE FORSAKEN LAMB. 


“Many years ago, when taking my morning walk, along the 
base of Shehallion, one of our loftiest highland mountains, | met 
a shepherd, a regular attender on my Sabbath meetings. He 
had his plaid closely wrapped about him, and had evidently 
something in it, that he was carrying with unusual care. After 
the usual friendly salutation, 1 said, “What is this, Malcolm, 
that you have got in your plaid ?” He answered, “It is a poor 
forsaken lamb. WhenI was going my rounds this morning, I 
found it lying on the cold ground; its mother had left it, and it 
would soon have died. I took it up, wrapped it in my warm 
plaid, and am now carrying it home, to my bothy.” “ And 
what,” I asked, “do you intend to do with it?” “I will feed 
it,” said the kind shepherd, “and it will soon be one of my 
flock.” He did so; the poor forsaken lamb revived, grew, and 
became one of the liveliest and strongest sheep of the flock, 
while it must have pined and died, if my kind friend had not 
had compassion upon it. At that time I had an interesting Sab- 
bath School among the cold mountains. There were among 
my scholars many lambs that had strayed from the fold of Jesus; 
many a time had I mourned over them, and feared that they 
would die in their sins. This little incident encouraged me. I 
remembered that Jesus had left the ninety and nine sheep inthe 
wilderness, and gone after the one that was lost. I could see 
Jesus walking over the cold mountains of this world; he finds 
the poor dying lamb. Filled with love, he says unto it, “ Live.” 
He takes it into his arms—he carries it in his bosom—he brings 
it to his own fold—he feeds it with the pure milk of the Word, 
with the finest of the wheat. ; ie Oa * * 

“It may encourage you to hear that last year 1 met one of my 
former little highland flock, who seems to have been brought 
into the fold of Jesus. He was then a diligent, attentive boy, 
but without grace. He is now a strong young man, and appears 
to have tasted and seen that the Lord is gracious. He was then 
the dying lamb; he is now a living member of Christ’s little 
floc: ” _ “ 


oem 





SEEK TO SAVE SOULS. 


During a recent voyage, sailing in a heavy sea, near a reef 
of rocks, a minister on board the vessel remarked, in a conver- 


whether they should be able to clear the rocks without making 
another tack; when the captain gave orders that they should put 
off, to avoid all risk. The minister observed, “I am rejoiced 
that we have so careful a commander.” The captain replied, 
“It is necessary I should be very careful, because I have souls 
on board. I think of my responsibility ; and, should any thing 
happen through carelessness, I should have a great deal to an- 
swer for; I wish never to forget, sir, that souls are very valua- 
ble!” The minister, turning to some of his congregation who 
were upon deck with him, observed, “the captain has preached 
me a powerful sermon; I hope I shall never forget, when I am 
ae my fellow-creatures on the concerns of eternity, that 
I have on Y 


eer 


AN IRISH BOY. 


A mountain herdsman had three sons, who, like their father 
had never attended any school, and had married wives as igno- 
rant as themselves. The youngest son, C—, had six children. 
He one. day said to his wife, “How happy should we be if our 
children could read! I.believe I shall send them all to Mr. 

—s free school.” “What shall we do for books for them?” 
said his wife. “Why, I hear,” said C——, “that Mr. H—— 

ives books and teaches scholars all free ; but I shall go and in- 
quire if it is true.” Being satisfied on this point, he sent five of 
his children to the London Hibernian Free School. They made 
be rae progress, and in time had five Testaments given them, 
which were constantly read in the family with delight. The 
master by whom the children were taught was a worshipper of 
God, and prayed with his pupils every evening. 

One Sabbath evening, C——’s eldest son said to him, “ Dear 
father, I wish you would pray at night{with us.” The father 


remain motionless on the ground. He hesitated no longer, but j 








“I know something must be the matter with him, or he 


readily complied, and gaid the rosary to the blessed virgin. The 


ate 


son waited until he had concluded, and then modestly saig 
“ Dear father, I do not mean such prayers as these; do we no} 
require pardon for our sins? this must be obtained through faith 
in Christ. Let us pray for faith, pardon and mercy.” “MV 
dear,” answered the astonished father, “1 cannot pray that Way 
I never learnt such prayers.” ‘They are not to be learnt out 
of books,” replied the son; “our Lord enables us to pray, and | 
will try.” Then they all knelt down, and the son prayed. 
[Anecdotes for the Family. 


A CHRISTIAN FRIEND. 
A number of intimate friends being at dinner on the 

day, one of the company, in order to prevent improper discourse 
said, “It is a question whether we shall all go to heaven o 

* This plain hint occasioned a general seriousness an 
self-examination. One thought, “If any of the company go to 
hell, it must be myself ;” and so thought another, and another: 
even the servants who waited at table were affected in the same 
manner. In short, it was afterwards found that this one sep. 
tence proved, by the special blessing of God upon it, instrumep. 
tal totheir conversion. What an encouragement is this to Chris. 
tians, to give a serious turn to the conversation when in com. 
pany.—Ib. 








THE PRAYING SISTERS. 


Two young men, members of a family the greater number of 
whom were devoted to God, left the house of their widowed 
mother to reside in a distantState. After a little while they im. 
bibed exceedingly erroneous views of religion, and were thus 
exposed to the utmost danger. Their sisters heard of their er. 
rors, and resolved to seek their deliverance from them by ear- 
nest prayer. They agreed separately to spend half an hour a 
sunset every Satnrday evening, in fervent supplication for their 
brothers. The Hearer of prayer was not unmindful of their re. 
quests. The two brothers were awakened to a sense of their 
danger, and hopefully converted to God.—Ib. 


THE BOOK OF BOOKS. 


“ Bring me the Book,” said Walter Scott, on his dying bed; 
“Bring me the Book!” “What book?” replied Lockhart 
“Can you ask?” said the expiring genius, whose fascinating 
novels have charmed the world, but have no balm for death— 
“Can you ask what book?—there is but one.” “The Bible 
contains the literature of heaven.” 


A JUST REPROOF. 


A lady who had married a man of great good nature, buta 
little deficient in point of understanding, was reproached by her 
brother-in-law, who told her in derision that she had coupled 
herself to a fool—* So has my sister,” she replied, “for no man 


of sense would endeavor to give any woman a mean opinion of 
her husband.” 





~ 


Apvice.—Let him who regrets the loss of time, make a pro- 
per use of that which is to come. 





aw 


Remarx.—He that rewards the deserving, makes himself one 
of the number. 














Poetry. 


THE FOX AND THE MASK. 
A Fox walked round a Toyman’s shop— 
How he came there pray do not ask— 
But soon he made a sudden stop, 














To look and wonder at a mask. 


The mask was beautiful and fair, 
A ect mask as e’er was made, 
And Which a lady meant to wear, 
At the ensuing masquerade. 


He turned it round with much surprise, 
To find it prove so light and thin 
“ How strange?” astonished Reynard cries; 
‘* Here’s mouth and nose, and eyes and chin. 


“ And cheeks and lips extremely pretty ; 
And yet one thing there still remains 
To make it anaepet what a pity, 
So fine a head should have no brains.” ~ 


Thus to some boy or maiden pretty, 
Who to get learning take no pains, 

May we exclaim—“ Ah! what a pity, 
So fine a head should have no brains.” 


—_— 


LINES T0 CHILDREN. 


Children! you have gone astray, 
Far from God, and peace, and heaven! 
Would you leave this dangerous way ? 
Would you have your sins forgiven? 
Christ can all your sins forgive— 
Look to Jesus—look, and live. 


Children! you have sinful hearts— 
Jesus Christ can make you whole; 

He can cleanse your inward parts— 
Sanctify and save your soul: 

Jesus a new heart can give— 

Look to Jesus—look, and live. 


Children! you must shortly die! 
Jesus died your souls to save. 
If you to the Raviout fly, 
ou shall live beyond the grave; 
Life eternal he will give— 
Look to Jesus,—look and live. 








A LITTLE GIRL’S PRAYER FOR TRUTH. 





Oh, Father, bless a little child, 
And in her early youth, 

Give her a spirit good and mild, 
A soul to love the truth. 


May never falsehood in her heart, 
or in her words, abide ; 
But may she act the truthful part, 
Whatever may betide. 
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